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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 483.) 

The Quakers, also reject the fashions of the 
world in the use of tomb-stones and monu- 
mental inscriptions. These are generally sup- 
posed to be erected out of respect to the memory 
or character of the deceased. The Quakers, 
however, are of opinion, that this is not the 
proper manner of honoring the dead. If you 
wish to honor a good man, who has departed 
this life, let all his good actions live in your 
memory; let them live in your grateful love 
and esteem; so cherish them in your heart, 
that they may constantly awaken you to imita- 
tion. Thus you will show, by your adoption of 
his amiable example, that you really respect 
his memory. This is also that tribute, which, 
if he himself could be asked in the other world 
how he would have his memory respected in 
this, he would prefer to any description of his 
Virtues that might be given by the cblest 
writer, or handed down to posterity by the 
ablest monument of the sculptor’s art. 

But the Quakers have an objection to the 
use of tomb-stones and monumental inscrip- 
tions, for other reasons. For, where pillars of 


marble, abounding with panegyric, and deco- 
rated in a splendid manner, are erected to the 
ashes of dead men, there is a danger, lest, by 
making too much of these, a superstitious awe 
should be produced, and a superstitious venera- 
tion should attach to them. The early Chris- 
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tians, by making too much of the relics of their 
saints or pious men, fell into such errors. 

The Quakers, believe, again, that if they 
were to allow the custom of these outward 
monuments to obtain among them, they might 
be often led, as the world is, and by the same 
causes, to a deviation from the truth; for it is 
in human nature to praise those whom we love, 
but more particularly when we have lost them. 
Hence, we find often such extravagant en- 
comiums upon the dead, that if it were pos- 
sible for these to be made acquainted with 
them, they would show their disapprobation of 
such records. Hence we find also, that “as false as 
an epitaph,” has become a proverbial expression. 

But even in the,case where nothing more is 
said upon the tomb-stone than what Moses 
said of Seth, and of Enos, and of Cainan, and 
others, when he reckoned up the genealogy of 
Adam, namely, that “ they lived and that they 
died,” the Quakers do not approve of such 
memorials. For these convey no merit of the 
deceased, by which his example should. be 
followed. They couvey no lesson of morality: 
and in general they are not particularly useful. 
They may serve perhaps to point out to sur- 
viving relations, the place where the body of 
the deceased was buried, so that they may 
know where to mark out the line for their own 
graves. But as the Quakers in general have 
overcome the prejudice of “ sleeping with their 
fathers,” such memorials cannot be so useful 
to them. 
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The Quakers, however, have no objection, if 
a man has conducted ‘himself particulary well 
in life, that a true statement should be made 
concerning him, provided such a statement 
would operate as a lesson of morality to others ; 
but they think that the tomb-stone is not the 
best medium of conveying it. They are per- 
suaded that very little moral advantage is de- 
rived to the cursory readers of epitaphs, or that 
they can trace their improvement in morals to 
this source. Sensible, however, that the me- 
morials of good men may be made serviceable 
to the rising generation, (‘‘and there are no 
ideas, says Addison, which strike more forcibly 
on our imagination, than those which are raised 
from reflections upon the exits of great and 
excellent men,”) they are willing to receive 
accounts of the lives, deaths, and remarkable 
dying sayings, of those ministers in their own 
society, who have been eminent for their la- 
bors. These are drawn up by individuals, and 
presented to the Monthly Meetings, to which 
the deceased belonged. But here they must 
undergo an examination before they are passed. 
The truth of the statement, and the utility of 
the record, must appear. It then falls to the 
Quarterly Mcetings to examine them again, 
and these may alter, or pass, or reject them, 
as it may appear to be most proper. If these 
should pass them, they are forwarded to the 
Yearly Meeting. Many of them, after this, 
are printed; and, finding their way into the 
book cases of the Quakers, they become col- 
lected essays of morality, and operate as incite- 
ments to piety to the rising youth. Thus the 
memorials of men are made useful by the 
Quakers in an unobjectionable manner ; for the 
falsehood and the flattery of epitaphs are thus 
avoided ; none but good men having been se- 
lected, whose virtues, if they are recorded, can 
be perpetuated with truth. ° 

As the Quakers neither allow of the tomb- 
stones, nor the monumental inscriptions, so 
they do not allow of the mourning garments of 
the world. 

They believe there can be no true sorrow 
but in the heart, and that there can be no other 
true outward way of showing it than by fulfilling 
the desires and by imitating the best actions of 
those whom men have lost and loved. “The 
mourning, says William Penn, which it is fit for 
a Christian to have on the departure of beloved 
relations and friends, should be worn in the mind, 
which is only sensible of the loss. And the love 
which men have had to these, and their remem- 
brance of them, should be outwardly expressed 
by a respect to their adviee, and care of those 
they have left behind them, and their love of 
that which they loved.” 

But mourning garments, the Quakers con- 
tend, are only emblems of sorrow. They will 
therefore frequently be used, where no sorrow 


is. Many persons follow their deceased rela- 
tives to the grave, whose death, in point of 
gain, is a matter of real joy; witness ycung 
spendthrifts, who have been raising sum after 
sum on expectation, and calculating with vo- 
racious anxiety the probable duration of their 
relations’ lives. And yet all these follow the 
corpse to the grave with white handkerchiefs, 
mourving habits, slouched hats, and dangling 
hat-bands. Mouroing garments, therefore, fre- 
quently make men pretend to be what they are 
not. But no true or consistent Christian can 
exhibit an outward appearance to the world, 
which his ioward feelings do not justify. 

It is not contended here by the Quakers, 
that because a man becomes occasionally a 
hypocrite, this is a sufficient objection against 
any system; for a man may be an Atheist 
even in a Quaker’s garb. Nor is it insina- 
ated, that individuals do not sometimes feel in 
their hearts the sorrow which they purpose to 
signify by theirclothing. But it is asserted to 
be true, that men who use mourning habits as 
they are generally used, do not wear them for 
those deceased persons only whom they loved, 
and abstain from the use of them where they 
had no esteem, but that they wear them pro- 
miscuously on all the occasions which have 
been dictated by fashion. Mourning habits, 
therefore, in consequence of a long system of 
etiquette, have become, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, but little better than disguised pomp, 
or fashionable forms. 

I shall endeavor to throw some light upon 
this position of the Quakers, by looking into 
the practice of the world. 

In the first place, there are seasons there, 
when full mourning, and seasons when only 
half mourning, is to be worn. Thus the habit 
is changed, and for no other reason than that 
of conformity with the laws of fashion. The 
length of this time also, or season of mourning. 
is made to depend upon the scale of men’s af- 
finity to the deceased ; though nothing can be 
more obvious, than that men’s affection for 
the living, and that their sorrow for them when 
dead, cannot be measured by this standard. 
Hence the very time that a man shall mourn, 
and the very time that he shall only half-mourn, 
and the very time that he shal] cease to mourn, 
is fixed for him by the world, whatever may be 
the duration of his own sorrow. 

In court-mourning also, we have an instance 
of men being instructed to mourn, where their 
feelings are neither interested nor concerned. 
In this case, the disguised pomp, spoken of by 
the Quakers, will be more apparent. Two 
princes have perhaps been fighting with each 
other for a considerable portion of their reigns. 
The blood of their subjects has been spilled, 
and their treasures have been exhausted. They 
have probably had, during all this time, no 
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kind disposition one towards another, each con- 
sidering the other as the aggressor, or as the 
author of the war. When both have been 
wearied out with expense, they have made 
peace. But they have still mutual jealousies 
and fears. At length one of them dies. The 
other, on receiving an express relative to the 
event, orders mourning for the deceased for a 
given time. As other spotentates receive the 
intelligence, they follow the example. Their 
several levees or drawing-rooms, or places of 
public audience, are filled with mourners. 
Every individual of each sex, who is accustomed 
to attend them, is now habited in black. Thus 
a round of mourning is kept up by the cour- 
tiers of Europe, not by means of any sym- 
pathic beating of the heart, but at the sound, 
as it were, of the postman’s horn. 

But let us trace this species of mourning, far- 
ther, and let us now more particularly look at 
the example of our own country for the eluci- 
dation of the point in question. The same 
Gazette, which gave birth to this black influ- 
enza at court, spreads it still farther. The 
private gentlemen of the land undertake to 
mourn also. You see them accordingly in the 
streets, and in private parties, and at public 
places, in their mourning habits. Nor is this 
all. Military officers, who have fought against 
the armies of the deceased, wear black crapes 
over their arms in token of the same sorrow. 

But the fever does not stop even here. It 
still spreads, and in tracing its progress we 
find it to have attacked our merchants. Yes, 
the disorder has actually got upon change. 
But what have Isaid? Mourning habits upon 
change! Where the news of an army cut to 
pieces produces the most cheerful counten- 
ances in many, if it raises the stocks but an 
half per cent. Mourning habits upon change, 
where contracts are made for human flesh and 
blood! Where plans that shall consign car- 
goes of human beings to misery and untimely 
death, and their posterity to bondage, are de- 
liberately formed and agreed upon! O sorrow, 
sorrow! what hast thou todo upon change, 
except in the case of commercial losses, or dis- 
appointed speculation! But to add to this 
disguised pomp, as the Quakers call it, not one 
of ten thousand of the mourners ever saw the 
deveased prince; and perhaps ninety-nine in 
the hundred, of all who heard of him, repro- 
bated his character when alive. 

(To be continued ) 
onsuceieaillpiiaiiise 

Misfortune is never mournful to the soul that 
accepts it; for such do always see that every 
cloud is an angel’s face. Every man deems 


















































































which are the hardest of’all others for him to 
bear; but they are so simply because they are 
the very ones he most needs —L. M. Child. 
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that he has precisely the trials and temptations 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


10th of Fifth month, First-day.—Sat three 


meetings at Providence and may in humble 
gratitude acknowledge, the evening crowned 
the day, though not so fully attended by people 
of other societies as was expected. 


Second-day morning. Very heavy rain, yet 


it seemed best to proceed on our way, as a meet- 
ing was appointed at three that afternoon at 
Greenwich. The meeting was largely attended 
both by Friends and others : my mind soon be- 
came secretly exercised, and the more I bowed 
under it, the more I found the way closed up 
from public labor. 
and a half, [ felt liberty to say I was free to sit 
a meeting ia the Court-House at Greenwich, if 
spared till ten next morning, when their com- 
pany would be acceptable ; but should take it 
kind if they would then withdraw, and leave 
the members of our Society. To these, after a 
short pause, I was helped to relieve my own 
mind. The public meeting next morning was 
large and satisfactory. 


After sitting about an hour 


After dinner we proceeded to Wickford, nine 


miles, where a meeting appointed at the third 
hour, was largely attended; and great willing- 
ness manifested by the people, as in all other 
places, to hear the Gospel preached, but too few 
are willing to become the disciples of our 
blessed Lord, by taking up their cross in the 
denial of self. 


We had a long ride that evening to South 
Kingston, very foggy, and quite dark before we 
reached the Friend’s house. The road was so 
bad that when we went over a part of it again 
next morning, it was marvellous in my eyes 
that the carriage had not been overturned; 
which raised in us grateful acknowledgments. 
We attended the Back meeting, which, though 
small, was in some degree satisfactory. That 
afternoon went a few miles through the woods 
to see a Friend very ill in a decline, though as 
to years in the bloom of life. She was married 
aud had one child; we had a tendering oppor- 
tunity with her. On Sixth-day at Hopkintown, 
we had a iarge meeting, in which my way was 
opened todeal plainly and honestly with the pro- 
fessors of Truth, among their neighbors ; feeling 
my mind strengthened in a hope, there were a 
few preserved, walking consistently with our 
high and holy profession. We staid that even- 
ing at a Friend's house, who had been 9 phy- 
sician vf cousiderable account, and of a lively 
disposition ; but for some time had lost the no- 
ble faculty of reason, and was reduced to the 
capacity of a child, his words and actions very 
innocent. It was more humbling than painful 
to be with him, proving how little as men 
and creatures we can either procure or prevent. 

17th of Fifth month, First-day. We had» 
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very large meeting at South Kingston of most 
descriptions of people, among whom I humbly 
trust the Gospel was preached, and the nature 
and spirituality of the pure principle set forth, 
as professed by us, in a manner distinguished 
from those of other religious Societies ; how it 
would guard and influence such as walked con- 
sistently with it, and what those were who only 
made a profession of it. My mind was humbled 
under a thankful sense of our Heavenly 
Father’s regard, towards the mixed multitude. 
It was near two o'clock when this meeting 
ended, and we had another appointed to begin 
at five that evening, nine miles distant, three of 
them by water. We had some detention at the 
ferry, and could not get our carriage over then ; 
but we went forward on borseback and reached 
the meeting in due season at Canonicut, and 
found the time more suitable than next morn- 
ing would have been, as Friends were invited 
to attend a burial at a distance. It is not cus- 
tomary to have a meeting ou such occasions, ex- 
cept at the house of the deceased. I felt a lib- 
erty to attend this sitting, which was a quiet 
opportunity ; nothing was handed about to the 
company. This I could not help wishing might 
become generally the case in our country. We 
did not go to the burying ground, but called on 
asick Friend; and in the evening crossed a 
ferry to Newport on Rhode Island, accompanied 
by John Hadwen, his son and daughter, at 
whose house we lodged. We had rather a toss- 
ing passage, but were favored to land safe. 

On Third-day evening we went to Ports- 
mouth. Their meeting on Fourth-day was a 
time of close searching labor, yet attended with 
encouragement to the sincere-hearted. We re- 
turned to Newport in the evening, calling on our 
way to visit a Friend confined, with whom we 
had a satisfactory opportunity, her mind appear- 
ing in a quiet resigned state. 

24th of Fifth month, First-day. We sat 
both meetings at Newport. I was engaged in 
further labor, yet not fully relieved; but having 
a prospect of being there again, I was entirely 
at liberty to leave on Second-day morning, and 
returned to Bedford with our kind attendant, 
William Rotch, jr., who had been with us six 
weeks; and I may bear a testimony respecting 
him, similar to what Sarah Grubb did of one 
they met with, who was companion, charioteer, 
&c. Going again to his house, was in some de- 
gree like returning home, where we met with 
a most affectionate reception even from the lit- 
tle children, who feel very near to me; and these 
circumstanees make a little respite from travel- 
ling, I trust in the liberty of Truth, a quiet en- 
joyment. 

81st of Fifth month, First-day. At Bedford. 
During my stay here we visited several Friends 
to my satisfaction, being favored to feel the re- 
newings of best love flow towards them, partic- 
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ularly to my ancient and honored friend Mary 
Rodman, who was in a declining state of health, 
and at times much tried in mind, when the be- 
loved of her soul saw meet to withdraw the sen- 
sible feeling of his life-giving presence; yet 
there is no cause to doubt His arm being under- 
neath, to support, and take into his own keep- 
ing, till the time of bodily conflict is over. 

My valued friend William Rotch, being un- 
der appointment with another Friend, Jeremiah 
Austin, an Elder, to attend the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Pembroke, I was free to accompany 
them, also to another at Long Plain. On our 
return we met with dear Samuel Smith from 
Philadelphia, in whose company I had been 
both in England and Ireland ; that it was cause 
of rejoicing to meet him again, and to feel unity 
and near fellowship with his spirit and Gospel 
labors. We came to Bedford, and staid First- 
day, 7th of Sixth month. On Second-day I 
went with him to Aponagunset, which more 
clearly opened my way to leave friends, than on 
my former visit. On Third-day morning I left 
Bedford, and accompanied by William Rotch 
and his wife went to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing for New England, held on Rhode Island. 
At a tavern on the way, we had the satisfaction . 
of meeting my endeared fellow-laborers from 
England, Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, 
which I believe was felt to be a solemn, affecting 
season to us, and others present. Silence ‘en- 
sued fur a considerable time, and much contri- 
tion spread amongst us ; that I have scarcely 
known the like. What most deeply impressed 
my own feelings, was the renewed bumbling 
sense, that we poor females were found worthy 
of being commissioned with such embassies to 
a distant land, and to become fellow-sufferers in 
the bonds of the Gospel. In our united labors 
through the various sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, the strength of Israel being our hope, we 
were rendered a comfort to one another, and 
made at seasons a little joyful in the house of 
prayer, in near and ‘dear fellowship with the 
living members of the Church, in every rank of 
the family. 

14th of Sixth month, First day evening. We 
sat a meeting appointed for the black people, 
which was largely attended by them and proved 
satisfactory. On Third-day evening, we again 
parted under the renewed humbling influence of 
our Heavenly Father’s love, proceeding in our 
different allotments of labor in the vineyard ; my 
valued friend John Wigham and others, east- 
ward in New England, my dear companion and 
self, parting with her near relatives at Porte- 
mouth, proceeded through Connecticut towards 
New York, where of late time there has been 
great openness in the people towards Friends, 
especially about Hartford ; in the neighborhood 
of which we had on the 21st of Sixth month, 
First-day morning, a satisfactory meeting 
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among some who had requested to be joined' 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


in membership with our religious Society ; and | A conversation between a Minister of the Soctety 


in the evening a public one held in the Court- 
House, which also tended to some relief, and 
was the closing religious opportunity in New 
England, before proceeding to the Southern 
States. Much solicitude was expressed by the 
people that we should stay and have more meet- 
ings, but I was pressed in spirit to journey for- 
ward. Sitting the week day meeting at Mam- 
aroneck in our way, we arrived safe in New 
York on Seventh-day evening, and were kindly 
received by John Murray, brother to my valued 
friend Lindley Murray, who has resided some 
years near York, in England. 

28th of Sixth munth, 1795, First-day. At 
both meetings; we also attended the Select 
Monthly Meeting, and that for Discipline. We 
went to see divers Friends, but the time did 
not appear to be come for much communication 
in the line of Gospel labor; and I felt entire 
resignation thus to pass through their borders, 
expecting, if life and health permit, to return 
there again. We left this city for Philadelphia 
On our way we went to Nathan Wright’s, 
whose valued wife I had travelled with in Eng- 
land as before mentioned. We reached safely 
next morning about five. 

Qur valued friends Samuel Emlen and Re- 
becca Jones were much our acceptable compan- 
ions, both in meetings and at many Friends’ 
houses ; but my way, as at New York, was rather 
closed from much Gospel communication, except 
in one or two meetings. We visited Hannah 
Pemberton, widow of our late justly endeared 
friendJohn Pemberton, whose meek, exemplary 
life closed at Pyrmont, in Germany, where his 
lot had been cast in Gospel mission. After 
stopping eight days in the city, we proceeded 
on Second-day morning, 13th of Seventh month, 
and got that evening to George Valentine’s, son 
of Robert Valentine, who was a noble warrior | 
in the cause of Truth, and left many seals of 
his ministry in his travels in Europe. On 
Third-day we had a meeting at Downingtown, 
held in a malt-house, there being no settled 
meeting in that place. It was largely attended 
by Friends and others ; and a huouble trust was 
raised, that the Father of mercies owned us, by 
the breaking of bread. 

Several Friends who had come with us from 
the city returned from this place. Peter 
Barker, son-in-law to Elizabeth Drinker, on 
hearing we were likely to want an attendant, 
felt his mind impressed with a desire to accom- 
pany us, which his friends and connexions 
uniting in, he continued with us. We took 
meetings at Sadsbury, Lampeter, Lancaster and 
Wright's ferry, iu all which we were favored with 
a renewal of strength in the discharge of duty. 
We crossed the river Susquehanna to Yorktown. 





(Tu be continued.) ' 


of Friends and a Minister of another per- 

suasion. 

A short time since, a Friend, travelling in 
Truth’s service, bad an appointed meeting, 
which was attended by four ministers of differ- 
ent religious denominations. After a season of 
sclemn silent waiting, the Friend arose with the 
language, ‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” This text was en- 
larged upon, and many other points of doctrinal 
truth were illustrated, under the then present 
influence of the divine Spirit. . 

‘lhe next day, this Friend was called upon 
by one of the four ministers, who said, “ Sir, I 
am here to know if you preached your true 
sentiments last night. I have been informed 
that you do not believe in the Bible, nor in the 
divinity of Christ, neither in his atonement; 
but if you expressed your true sentiments last 
night, you have been misrepresented. Please 
tell me, if you can, what is the difference be- 
tween you who are called Hicksites and the 
Orthodox Friends, or Orthodox Christendom 
generally, fur there is no difference of belief 
between Orthodox Friends, Methodists and 
Baptists. They only view these subjects from 
different standpoints. But you seem to differ 
from us all; and yet, last night, you held up 
the Scriptures and the divinity of Christ more 
fully and beautifully than J have ever heard 
done before.” 

Our Friend replied he would endeavor to 
answer his questious. He then queried, “ Dost 
thou believe that God is all wise?” The an- 
swer was, “[ do.” “ Dost thou believe that He 
is uochangeably the same?” “Ido.” ‘ Dost 
thou believe that His laws are perfect?” “T 
do.” “Then thou canst not believe that a 
stream can rise higher than its founta‘n?” 
“No.” ‘Well, then, we are told in Scripture, 
‘Io the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ This is 
what we recognise as the Word of God,—even 
the power of God uncreated, and the Scrip- 
tures are the fruit of this power. They are the — 
words of God. They were created by this Word 
that was in the beginning. Hence we cannot 
recognise them as the Word of God, for they 
were created, and the Word of God never was 
created, but was in the beginning with God and 
was God.” To this the response was, “ You 
are right.” 

On the next question, our Friend remarked : 
‘‘We believe in the divinity of Christ, as well 
as the humanity of Jesus. It was not the man- 
hood aloue that constituted the Son of God, but 
Christ in Jesus—or the spirit in the flesh—or 
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God in man. Thus God was manifest in the 
flesh of Jesus, (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begutten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth.” To this the other 
assented, saying, ‘‘ That is true.” 

Our Friend then proceeded: “The atone- 
ment means the same thing. It is simply re- 
conciliation. It is said in Scripture, ‘God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himeelt.’ 
As He said, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.’ Now, what was it that 
pleased the Father? Was it not his full sub- 
mission to the workings or influence of the 
divine spirit, which was given to him without 
measure. Now, it is simply the /i/e of Christ 
that we recognise as being able to save us from 
sin, or reconcile us to the Father. Here, then, 
is the difference between us. We say it is the 
life of Christ that reconciles the Father or 
atones for the sins of the world. You say it is 
his death, and that that death was brought 
about by the great Omnipotent Being calling 
upon his enemy to help him accomplish the 
work ; but according to Scripture record, ‘ the 
devil put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
him’ into the hands of sinners, and a wicked 
and unbelieving people put him to death. Now, 
if God designed to save the world by a sacrifice, 
why did He not have that sacrifice prepared by 
the hands of good men, as he had done under 
the Levitical priesthood. Can we suppose that 
the all-wise and all-powerful Father needed to 
employ evil agencies in the work of man’s sal- 
vation ?” 

The visitor, who had been an attentive lis- 
tener, here exclaimed, “Is that the difference ? 
You are tight, and | will never more preach 


Father, and not the cruel death inflicted upon 
him by his enemies. 
this interview.” 

9th mo., 1865. 


I thank you kindly for 


A CoNnTRIBUTOR. 


——_--—~ee- 


There is babbling more than enough; but 
among it all one finds little true speech or true 
silence. The dullest mind has some beauty 
peculiarly its own: but it echoes, but does not 
speak itself. It strives to write as schools have 
taught, as custom dictates, or as sects prescribe ; 
and so it stammers, and makes no utterance. 
Nature made us individuals, as she did the 
flowers and the pebbles; but we are afraid to 
be peculiar, and so society resembles a bag of 
marbles or a string of mould candles. Why 
should we all dress after the same fashion? 
The frost never paints any windows twice alike. 

In deeds and in motives untold by the tongue, 


By chisel uncarved, by poets unsung — 
The Beautiful lives in the depths of the soul. 


E. H. Chapin. 


I say moderated fertility; for it might as 

easily have been less,as more. You sometiwes, 

such doctrine. It certainly was the life of} as you travel, pass through a district, or by a 
Jesus Christ that satisfied and reconciled the 





Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 


ADAPTATION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD TO 
HUMAN CULTURE. 


There are certain arrangements in nature 
which are evidently fitted to answer a double 
purpose to man—a lower and a higher ; to give 
sustenance and pleasure and practical direction, 
and at the same time to impart higher knowl- 
edge and guidance. The arrangements I shall 
instance are the fertility, the order, and the 
beauty of nature. 

In the first place, with regard to the fertility 
of the soil: the primary object is manifest. But 
has it never occurred to any one who cultivates 
the soil, to ask why it was not made twice or 
ten times as fertile as it is pow ; or why, when 
exhausted by a crop, it could not have been en- 
tirely, as it is in part, restored and replenished 
by the air. By these means labor would have 
been relieved to an immense extent. We are 
apt unthinkingly to take the existing system as 
if it could not have been otherwise. But a 
slight change in fertility—-7. e., a soil twice as 
fertile, or a human organization demanding only 
half as much food, would have relieved many a 
heavy burden. Ay, there isa hard strain upon 
human energy. It is the straining of the very 
sinews to the task. Nay, all work is hard, be- 
cause field-work is bard. For if this had been 
relieved, human energies might easily have 
achieved the rest—the building, the manufactur- 
ing, the artisan’s work in every kind. 

Look, then, at this fact of moderated fertility, 
and see what it means. 


farm, of which you rather disdainfully say, ‘ it 
must be a hard scramble for life here; you 
would not try it, for your part.” But suppose 
the whole world had been as barren and intract- 
able, or worse. What then? Why, then had 
we been a race of miserable drudges. Then, too, 
had there been no place for society ; no place 
for the cultivation of the sciences and elegant 
arts; no Seventh-day of perfect rest, no altar 
nor priesthood ; but all the refinements of life, 
all its mental culture, its graceful arts, its re- 
ligious ordinances, and all the splendor of its 
cities, palaces, and temples, would have been 
buried under the crushing oppression of cheer- 
less toil. You, my friends, would not have been 
here, listening to a lecture upon this subject, or 
any other subject; but you would ail have been 
abroad upon the sterile earth, cutting away the 
intractable forest, levelling the rugged hills, 
digging, delving, drudging for a bare subsist- 
ence. 

But turn now to the more attractive side of 
the picture ; and suppose a soil so prolific that 
the labor of an hour would suffice for the wants 
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of a week ; and what then would follow? Why 
then would man have been turned out to idle 
vagrancy, or sunk into voluptuous sloth: and 
the moral fortunes of the world would have been 
as certainly wrecked and ruined by indulgence 
as, on the former supposition, they would have 
been by hardship. 

But this leads me to notice a still more exact 
and careful adjustment of the law. The zones 
of the earth are as much marked by difference 
of strength and of wants in the inhabitants, as 
by difference of heat in the climate. The men 
of the torrid zone have not the physical vigor of 
the Northmen. The labor, therefore, that is 
light and easy iu the North, to the more delicate 
frame and languid temperament of the inhabit- 
ants of the torrid zone, would be an over- 
whelming task, crushing both to body and mind. 
Accordingly their wants are fewer. They re- 
quire less food, less clothing, less fuel, less ex- 
pensive buildings. In the northern regions, 
where man is more vigorous, more protection is 
needed, and stronger diet—more of animal food. 
The Hindoo’s dish of rice, would not suffice for 
the hunter and miner on the steppes of Siberia. 
To the Esquimaux and Greenlanders, a bounti- 
ful dish of whale oil is said to be a delicacy. 
The northern voyagers, Parry and Fraoklin, 
found that their crews were obliged to live al- 
most entirely on animal food; they lost vigor 


and cheerfulness without it—a fact worthy of 


some account with our extreme dietetic systems. 

And then, observe, in fine, by what means, 
by what agents this general adjustment of fer- 
tility is effeeted—the air, the wind, the rain, the 
‘mouldering forest leaves and disintegrated par- 
ticles from the surface of mountain rocks, the 
fire in the woods, the volcano in -the abyss. 
Wild elements, undefined instruments seem- 
ingly they are ; and yet they all conspire to pro- 
duce a certain degree of fertility. Any consid- 
erable swaying either way, and that balance 
would have been disturbed in which the moral 
destinies of the world are weighed. Truly, 
“the winds are His angels, and the flaming 
fires His ministers.”” Truly, ‘‘ He weigheth the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance.” 

Again, in the order of nature, we see a double 
purpose—the one referring to practical conveni- 
euce, to the guidance of daily action and indus- 
try ; the other, to the cultivation of the mind— 
lying, indeed, at the foundation of all science. 
Without the first we could do nothing ; without 
the last we could leara nothing. 

The first purpose is answered by many obvi- 
ous arrangements. If the sun did not daily rise 
and set ; if day and night did not duly succeed 
each other; if the year did not bring about its 
circuit, and the seasons did not revolve in fixed 
cycles; if summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest, did not know their place; if all the 
elements did not obey certain laws; if the fire 
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did not burn, nor water fall, nor food nourish, 
nor the seed produce the plant, nor the plant 
yield seed, with invariable sequence, we could 
do nothing upon any regular plan; the whole 
action and industry of life would be brought to 
a stand. Throw all this into confusion, and 


man would stand aghast, and would soon sink 


and perish, the victim of that boundless dis- 
order. 


He cannot take a step but by lines, 
which nature has drawn all around him for his 


guidance. 


—_——__ ——-—~9—- 


A WORD TO THE MUOURNER. 


Grief is only the memory of widowed affec- 
tion. ‘The more intense the delight in the 
presence of an object, the more poignant must 
be the impression of the absence. These asso- 
ciations with the past do not excite sorrow, but 
to an affectionate mind are sorrow. The mo- 
rality, then, which rebukes sorrow, rebukes 
love. There are doubtless cases not infrequent 
in which the mind is unduly overpowered by 
affliction, in which the tranquillity of the rea- 
son is wholly overset, and the energy of the 
will utterly prostrated. Here, beyond contro- 
versy, is a state of mind morally wrong: for 
God never absolves us from our duties, how- 
ever he may sadden them. But to rebuke the 
feelings of grief in such a case, is to cast the 
censure in the wrong place; it is not that the 
sorrow is excessive, but the other emotions are 
defective in their strength. 

The wise interpreter of his own nature will 
let his mourning affections alone. ‘To interfere 
with them would be to wrestle with his own 
strength. But he will draw forth into promi- 
nent light sentiments now sleeping idly in the 
shaded recesses of his mind. He will summon 
up the sense of responsibility, to rouse him with 
the spectacle of his relations to God, his father 
and his brother, man; to recount to him the 
deeds of duty and the toils of thought which 
are yet to be achieved ere life is done; to show - 
him the circle of high faculties which the Cre- 
ator has given him to ennoble and refine and 
keep ready for a world where thought and 
virtue are immortalized. He will call forth his 
affections for the living who surround him, and 
whom yet it is happiness and his obligation to 
bless; and these sympathies wiil be fruitful 
work for his hands, and interests refreshing to 
his heart: here are some of the invitations to 
the aspirings of benevolence, to bid the droop- 
ing soul look up. And the sufferer will evoke 
the spirit of Christian trust and hope. Invoke 
the spirit of this trust ; and though sorrow may 
not dry its tears, it rises to a dignity above 
despair.—James Martineau. 





Though this poor instrument, the human 
body, may be broken, the dial-plate eflaced, and 
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though the hidden artist can make no more 
signs, he may be as rich as ever in the things 
to be signified. Fever may fire the pulses of 
the body; but wisdom and sanctity cannot 
sicken, be inflamed, and die. This would be 
to set the cross above the crucified.—James 
Martineau. 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Jobn Parrish has been furnished with a minute 
from Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J., for 
religious service in Western, Caln, and Concord 
Quarterly Meetings, and to appoint meetings 
within those limits as way opens. 





InpDIANA YEARLY MEETING.—From a friend 
who was present, we have received the follow- 
ing account of its proceedings :— 

The Yearly Meeting held at Richmond was 
well attended, and was an interesting and pro- 
fitable opportunity. The new meeting house 
erected during the past year was occupied for 
the first time. It is a neat structure, capable of 
seating about 800 persons, divided into two 
apartments by a partition, and having base- 
ment Committee rooms. 

The consideration of the state of Society 
called forth much exercise. Some of the 
younger members had violated our Christian 
testimony against war, by enlisting in the 
military service, and it was urged they should 
be treated tenderly, and with due regard to the 
peculiar circumstances by which they were 

surrounded, while at the same time there was 
a necessity for maintaining the testimony and 
discipline of the Society on this most important 
subject. 

In considering the query which relates to 
the duties we owe to our children, pertinent 
counsel was given to parents, that they shuld 
embrace the opportunities presented by the 
regular assembling of their families at table, 
to impress upon them a sense of their obliga- 
tions to the Bountiful Giver of every good 
gift. The habit of collecting the children at 
stated times for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures, and other good books, was also earn- 
estly recommended. 

The condition of the freedmen and people of 
color engaged the attention of the meeting in 


connection with the oppressive laws of the 
State of Indiana, excluding them from em- 
ployment, from a right to education at the 
public expense, and the right of suffrage. A 
committee was appointed to labor in the con- 
cern, and, if way should open, produce next 
year a memorial to the State Legislature for 
the recognition of their just rights. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, a Conference was 
held on the subject of Education. It was at- 
tended by nearly all the friends present at the 
Yearly Meeting, and by some others, and was 
a deeply interesting opportunity. Many testi- 
monies were borne in relation to the great ne- 
glect on the part of the Society to supply suit- 
able means of education for its members, and 
the sorrowful results of this neglect pointed 
out. The want of support rendered to Friends’ 
Schools when established, furnished evidence 
of lukewarmness which has grown up among a 
people who were formerly to a great extent the 
educators of their neighborhoods. 

Much interest was expressed in the accounts 
given by some Friends from Philadelphia, of 
the movement in the more eastern States to re- 
vive the subject, and to establish Swarthmore 
College for the education of Teachers, and the 
more general diffusion of intellectual culture 
among Friends. Some present desired to be 
identified with this movement by subscribing to 
the stock, and it is hoped that the subscription 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
will entitle Friends there to a representation in 
the Board of Managers. 

The Meeting closed on Fifth-day. 





We have been requested to give information 
that asubscription book for Swarthmore College 
has been left at the store of Jesse Wilson, 
Stratton’s corner, Richmond, Indiana. 





“ The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their 
Friends,” a recent English publication, by 
Maria Webb, gives many interesting details of 
home life among some of the early members of 
the Society of Friends. From this work, which 
has been kindly sent us by a correspondent in 
England, will be found an extract in our pres- 
ent issue; and we propose in future numbers 
of our paper occasionally to offer scme further 
portions to our readers. 

Accustomed as we have mostly been to view 
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the important personages who occupied promi- 
nent positions in our church history apart from 
their social status and surroundings, it is grati- 
fying to obtain glimpses of their domestic cha- 
racter, and to find that those we have so long 
known and honored as unswerving advocates of 
religious truth, also maintained in the family 
and social relations that loving interest and 
heartfelt sympathy which dignifies and adorns 
and renders happy private life. 


ter 








ErratuM.—The signature to the article 
headed “ Beauty in all Things,” in No. 30 of 
the Intelligencer, should read “J. H.” instead 
of “J. H.” 


(tee 


MarRieD, on Fifth-day, 5th of Tenth month, 1865, | 
with the approbation of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- | 


ing, N. J., Apes Manan, of Trenton, N.J., and Re- 
Becca W. Lukens, of Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


, on the 3d of Tenth month, 1865, in accord- 
ance with the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, under the care of Philadelphia Montbly 
Meeting, Horace, son of Lindley Smyth, a member 
of Spruce Street Meeting, to Mary E., danghter of 
Joseph B. and Gulielma M. Hanson, belonging to 
former meeting. 








-~<9>- 

Diep, on the 5th of Tenth month, 1865, Georee 
Cuanp eg, in his 64th year; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 23d of Ninth month, 1865, Mary, 





widow of Richard R. Jones, late of Darby, in the | 
75th year of her age; a member of Philadelphia | 


Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1865, at the 
residence of Silas Tomlinson, in Byberry, Pa., ANN 
Carter, widow of James Carter, in the 84th year of 
her age. 





—— — +0 
ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

An annular eclipse of the sun will take place 
on Fifth-day, 19th inst., in the morning, visible 
throughout most of the United States as a partial 
eclipse. The tract of central eclipse, or that cn 
which the sun presents the annular or ring-like 
appearance, begins near Nesqually, in Washing- 
ton Territory, on Puget’s Sound, and passes 
southeasterly through Montana, Idaho, Kansas, 
Southern Missouri, Western Tennessee, and 
Georgia, to Savannah. Along this line the 
eclipse will be 11 digits in size, the ring being 
3 digit wide. 





Table of the Eclipse. 


Places. 


Begins. Ends. | Digits. 
| uw. M. | w. M. 
PE asssasia sees | 9 Oas.| 0 ll pm. | 73 
New Haven......... reer i, on ¢ | @ 
New York........... 855 “ | O12 “ | FR 
Philade!pbia.......| Sa + i ¢ Fe | & 
Rochester........... | 838 “* |11 49a.m.] 73 
Washington........ | s37 “ lil s56 « | 3 
Cincinnati.......... (8 h* ew « 92 
Springfield, Ill...) 736 “ |10 40 « 9} 
I sicicctancinice | 830 “ |11 40 * 8 





~ This is the third return of the eclipse of 


Ninth month, 1811, which was annular in Vir- 
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ginia. 

~ The next annular eclipse, which will be vis- 
ible in the Eastern part of the United States, 
will occur on the 28th of Ninth month, 1875. 


ee 





From the Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends, 
Swarthmoor Hall—Judge Fell—-His Marriage 
—WNSir Hugh Askew—The Askew Fumily. 

The residence of the Fell family, whose his- 
tory is traced in the following pages, was situ- 
ated in that detached part of Lancashire called 
‘¢ Furness,” which lies north of Morecambe 
Bay. The waters of the bay, of which the up- 
per windows of their house commanded a pros- 
pect, penetrate into the land to the depth of 
some fifteen miles. Along the extremity of its 
shores, on the ebb of the tide, the ground is left 
dry to a great extent, and the tracts thus ocea- 
sionally covered and uncovered, constitute the 
far-famed Sands of Leven and of Lancaster. 
The former extend along the western coast, the 
| latter along the eastern side of the bay. The 
| sands are remarkable, not only for their singu- 
| larity and the picturesque beauty of the adjacent 
| scenery, but for their dangers.* A casual pas- 





senger is not likely to be aware, on an ordinary 
crossing, of the risk at times involved in the at- 
tempt. Their ever-changing quicksands, their 
sudden mists, their bewildering tempests, the 
rivers by starts becoming broad, deep, and 
swollen, with torrents rushing from the moun- 
tains, bringing peril in various forms ; add to all 
these the uncertainty of the tides, which are in 
great measure dependent upon the strength of 
the south-west winds, driving the water up the 
imperceptibly inclined plane of the bay, and we 
have before us the various causes which have so 
often occasioned the loss of human life in cross- 
ing the sands. But since railway projectors 
performed the bold experiment of spanning 
them with their iron tracks, the solitary travel- 
ler less frequently imperils his life by more 
tedious crossings. 

Shipwrecks on the Morecambe coasts are not 
uncommon ; its treacherous winds and compli- 
cated sandbanks, its lee-shores and uncertain 


depths, make it the dread of the seaman, and 


rendered its navigation a hazardous experiment 
before the less fluctuating power of the steam- 
engine aided the navigator. Placid to-day, it 
rages with fearful tempests to-morrow ; beauti- 
ful though it be, it is deceitful and dangerous, 
especially to the sailing-craft that depends on 
the wind. ‘Tradition tells of land swallowed up 
and whole villages submerged on these coasts, 

* The descriptions of Morecombe Buy, of Furness, 
and of Swarthmoor Hall, are taken chiefly from 
manuscript notes by the late William Benson, which 
have courteously been placed in my hands by Jobn 
Abraham, of Liverpool, a descendant of — 
Fell. 
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thus adding mystery to the feeling of awe with 
which they are regarded by the inhabitants. 

The opposite side of the peninsula is bounded 
by another bay forming the estuary of the Dud- 
don, the sands of which are also fordable, but 
being of less extent are less dangerous. Along 
the south-western coast extends the island of 
Walney. Furness itself is almost an island, if 
the encircling waters of ocean, rivers, and lakes 
can confer such title, for the sea and the rivers, 
Leven and Duddon, with the Brathay, Elter- 
water, Little Langdale, Tarn, and Lake Winder- 
mere, unite in giving it a watery boundary, ex- 
cept for a few hundred yards. Immediately 
outside these demarcations the mountains arise, 
which add so much to the picturesque beauty of 
the scenery. 

Thus detached, Furness enjoyed, anciently, 
but little communication with the surrounding 
districts Its surface is singularly diversified. 
Its mountains, its slopes, and its plains form an 
epitome of England. To the north it is bold. 
rocky, aud barren, a land of ‘‘ brown heath and 
shaggy wood,” of lake and stream, of seques- 
tered villages and unpeopled fells, of sheep-walks 
and commons, of a pastoral population with fru- 
gal habits. This northern division is called 
High Furness or Furness Fells, and those fells 
or mountains yield copper ore. 

The centre of the country is undulating, 
studded with populous villages and trim country 
residences, the abode of busy industry and com- 
merce, though manufactures have not yet ob- 
tained the footing they possess in other parts of 
Lancashire. The southern division is called 
Low or Plain Furness. ‘It is entirely agricul- 
tural and mining, a fertile and thriving district, 
producing some of the best corn in England. 
Owing to its contiguity to the Irish Sea, the 
climate is moist, yet its harvests are earlier than 
those of the neighboring counties. It pro- 
duces the richest iron ore in the world. The 
ploughed fields and the roads are for miles to 
gether of a deep red color, owing to the im- 
pregnation of iron ore. Each of these portions 
of Furness has its own characteristic and beau- 
tiful scenery, and the splendid bay of More- 
cambe, with its wood-covered hills, and lofty 
mountains, adds an inexpressible charm to al- 
most every point of view. 

This outlying section of Lancashire was long 
under the government of the monks of Furnes: 
Abbey. The Abbey itself was founded A. D. 
1127, by King Stephen. Its domain extended 
over all the regions of Furness included with- 
in the boundaries just specified. The Abbot 
was a sort of king inside these territories, as 
well as head landlord and agriculturist. The 
situation of the Abbey is in the southern part 
of the promontory. It stands in the depth of a 
glen clothed with wood, a stream flowing 
through it. A beacon once crowned the height 


above the Abbey. Its signal-fire was visible 
over Low Furness, and there were arrange- 
ments for extending from fell to fell the lighted 
summons, till in a‘few minutes beacons blazed 
from the Duddon to Windermere throughout 
the length and breadth of the monastic domin- 
ions. Under the paternal sway of the Abbots of 
Furness, the region prospered. Embankments 
were constructed against the ravages of the 
ocean—land was reclaimed, and agriculture ad- 
vanced, of which various evidences still exist. 
The tenants of the Abbots were treated lenient- 
ly, encouraged and not severely pressed. Let 
their religious influence be what it might, these 
ghostly fathers seem to have been good landlords. 

At length came the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in 1537, and with that came also grants of 
monastic land to royal favorites. Manorial 
customs heretofore unknown in Furness were 
introduced ; grasping agents, desirous of ex- 
hibiting heavy rent-rolls, took the places of the 
easy-going monks and paternal Abbot. Disputes 
about tithes diverted from the objects to which 
they were originally assigned, and applied to 
private purposes, soon followed. Lawsuits rel- 
ative to these and to feudal services embittered 
men’s minds in this as in innumerable other 
districts, from the dissolution of the monasteries, 
until the civil wars added other elements of strife. 

Dissatisfaction with the order of things es- 
tablished after the downfall of Papal supremacy, 
was only exceeded by detestation of the Papacy 
as an exacting, ecclesiastical, foreign power. In 
this state of the public mind, a change of gov- 
ernment was joyfully welcomed, and the intro- 
duction of the Presbyterian form of worship was 
cordially responded to by a majority cf the men 
of Furness. But after a few years’ trial of 
Presbyterianism as the dominant religion, it 
also was found to have its spirit of pressure and 
persecution. Power with the one, as with the 
other great party, was accompanied by abuses. 
The Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents were then alike unable to realize the 
principle of religious toleration, and each of 
these great Church sections approved of re- 
course to the sword in defence of its opinions 
and position. 

Such was the state of public parties in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Swarthmoor Hall became a centre, where other 
convictions of Christian duty, and other relig- 
ious feelings were cherished, and from thence 
were disseminated over surrounding regions. 
That celebrated mausion stands about a mile 
south of Ulverstone, in view of mountains, 
woods, and water, that give great beauty to the 
scenery. The Hall is situated on the verge of 
a moor, from which it takes its name, and 
which, in spite of modern enclosure and the la- 
bors of the husbandman, yet maintains a some- 
what barren aspect, contrasting with the rich 
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luxuriance of the plains in other directions. 
From the upper rooms the unrivalled beauties 
of Morecambe Bay present themselves, and the 
sharp-peaked mountains of Coniston close the 
view on the inlard side. But the Hall itself, 
which is now dilapidated, was at the time of 
which we speak, in its pristine freshness and 
beauty. It was an Elizabethan building, with 
rich oak panelling throughout the principal 
apartments, which are spacious, and formerly 
some of them were handsomely lighted by oriel 
windows. 

In the seventeenth century, Swarthmoor 
Hall was inhabited by a family which enjoyed 
greater local territory than any other of the 
same time.in the neighborhood. The head of 
that family was Thomas Fell, better known as 
Judge Fell. He was brought up to the pro- 
fession of the law, became a successful barrister, 
was afterwards raised to the bench, and was one 
of the judges who went the circuit of West 
Chester and North Wales. He was Vice- 
Chancellor of the county palatine of Lancaster, 
Chancellor of the Duchy Court of Westminster, 
and a county magistrate. He was returned to 
Parliament as a representative for Lancaster in 
1645, along with Sir Thomas Bendloss. But 
during the latter years of Cromwell’s adminis. 
tration he retired from Parliamentary life. The 
Protector sought, but in vain, to attach Fell 
closely to his government and person. As a 
mark of special regard, he presented the Judge 
with a silver cup, which was long preserved in 
the family. But still Judge Fell, looking with 
disapproval on some of the proceedings of the | 
Cromwellian government, kept aloof from close | 
association with its chief. 

In addition to his professional income, the 
Judge inherited an ample estate from his ances- 
tors, which had descended to him through his 
father, George Fell. Iu the year 1632 he mar- 
ried Margaret Askew, who had been both relig 
iously and intellectually educated for that time, 
and admirably fitted to fill with dignity and 
grace the distinguished position to which she 
was thus introduced. When she became mistress 
of Swarthmoor Hall she was in her eighteenth 
year, her husband in his thirty-fourth. The 
youthful bride was the daughter of John 
Askew, of Marsh Grange, in the parish of Dal- 
ton Furness. 

Marsh Grange, and another estate called 
Seaton Priory, were both granted to a mem- 
ber of the Askew (or according to ancient 
spelling the Ascough, Asketh, or Askey) fam- 
ily, by Henry VIII., in the year 1542. This 
was Hugh Askew, or, as he was afterwards 
styled, Sir Hugh. He was of the same family 
as Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lincoln- 
shire, who was one of the knights that attended 
King Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
But whether Hugh was younger brother or son 


the forms of some old ones! 


to Sir William is not clear. In 1547, Hugh 
Askew was created knight banneret at Mussel- 
burg, in Scotland, after the battle of Pinkey, 
where he especially distinguished himself. He 
married into a noble family, Lady Askew being 
cousin-german to Queen Jane Seymour, mother 
of Edward the Sixth; it was probably through 
this connection that Sir Hugh got an honorable 
appointment in the young King’s household. 
In the year 1562 he died, leaving no children.* 
His estates in Lancashire then became the prop- 
erty of his nephew, or great nephew, William 
Askew (son to Anne Askew, the martyr) and a 
niece named Bridget Askew. Marsh Grange fell 
to the former; Seaton Priory to the latter, who 
was married to a Pennington, afterwards Karl of 
Muncaster. Wm. Askew’s son John succeeded 
his father in the Marsh Grange estate. John 
Askew left two sons and one daughter, the Jat- 
ter being Margaret, who was married to Thomas 
Fell of Swarthmoor Hauil. 


~ ee = 


Indulge not thyself in anger; it is whetting 
a sword to wound thy own breast, or murder 
thy friend. 


~~ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR FLOWER-BED. 


We have enjoyed our small flower-bed this 
summer, and it afforded so much gratification 
to our friends, and was so little trouble to us, 
that we will give a description of it, that others, 
perhaps, another summer, may also have and 
enjoy a similar beauty spot. It was our first 
attempt, and no doubt another year it can be 
improved. How often, as we passed our little 
bed, have we stopped with hoe in hand to watch 
the unfolding of some new flower, or to admire 
How pleasant 
they looked when fingers fair placed them 
tastefully in vases on the mantel, or bedded in 
a dish of wet sand, and edged with green of 
arbor vita or cypress, they decked the table or 
crowned the unused stove! Nor less pleasant 
was it to give a nice boquct to our flower-loving 
friends, or to cheer the dull monotony of a sick 
room. 

But how did we make our flower-bed, and 
what seeds did we plant? We purchased our 
seeds of a seedstran, who sent us a catalogue with 
a host of varieties, and-directions how to culti- 
vate them. Myson made a frame large enough 
to hold a 4 by 6 hotbed sash: but any window 
sash will do. He made it about eighteen inches 
high, and filled it about six inches from the 
bottom with one third sand, and the same of old 
rotten manure and common earth. We selected 
such seeds as our catalogue informed us required 


* In Bootle Church, where he was interred, there 
is @ monumental inscription to the memory of Sir 
Hugh Askew. 
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to be forced, and sowed them about the first of 


Fourth month. Nearly all came up, and by the 
10th of Fifth month were ready to be trans- 
planted. We had in the garden a plot about 
twenty feet square, well manured with rotted 
manure, and spaded up. It should be made 
very fine by an iron rake. We stuck a pole in 
the centre of this plot, and then took a string, 
tied it to the pole, and made a circle round it 
of .five feet diameter. Two feet outside of this 
we marked another circle: then made paths 
from the middle of each side to the outer circle, 
and removed the earth from between the rings, 
thus making four beds, with a mound three feet 
in diameter in the centre. The beds need not 
be more than three inches higher than the 
ground about them. Around the edges of one 
we transplanted Phlox Drummondi—mixed 
colors—-about nine inches back from the sides 
of the paths; and io the centre of this bed three 
or four Marvel of Peru, (Four o’clocks.) In 
another we put in the centre Balsams, mixed, 
and around them, on the edge, Dianthus Hede- 
wig, (China Pinks.) In the third one we put 
some plants of the bright red colors; and we 
might have mixed in the Perilla Nankinensis, 
and around the border Antirrhinums, mixed, 
and a few of the Whitlaria grandiflora. These 
bloom early, and are gone before the others 
bloom. A few French Marigolds may be mixed 
in, of different shades, for a fall bloom. For 
the other bed, we would plant the best varieties 
of German Asters around the border, with the 
double Linnia for the centre. In the centre 
mound we sowed Portulacca,—four colors; but 
they bloom so short a time through the day, we 
would prefer fine mixed Petunias. If one has 
a Fuchsia or bright colored Geranium, it might 
be placed in the centre of the circle, or a frame 
made, and the Cypress vine or other plants 
trained upen it. Coreopsis or Calliopsis also 
makes a fine show through the season, and so 
does the Gaillardia, Godetia and Hibiscus ; and 
if we wish a large variety, they may be planted 
with the others. We planted Salvia coccinea, 
but it grows too large; the blue variety is bet- 
ter. The expense of this bed was but small, 
and the labor, being done at little intervals, was 
scarcely noticed; and we fecl sure we are far 
more than paid for all our trouble. Where 
persons have greenhouse plants, they can be 
mingled with these: but we are writing only 
for the benefit of plain and simple farmers. 
The Godetia, Gaillardia, Marigold, Calliopsis 
_and Perilla may be sowo when the others are 
transplanted,—early in Fifth month. But the 
finest show was made by the Phlox. They 
bloomed early and continually, and had fifteen 
or more shades of color. ‘The Dianthus will 


bloom better next year; so will the Marvel of 


Peru and the Snapdragons. We planted some 
other kinds, but these gave us the most plea- 










sure. They should be transplanted, if possible, 
during a cloudy or wet day; and when the sun 
pours its bright rays, they should be covered 
with small flower-pots, if vou have them ; if not, 
leaves of dock and rhubarb will answer. We 
left a few plants in the box or frame, and when 
any died by the process of transplanting, we 
renewed them from these. We do not believe 
in the excuse too many make of want of time. 
There are but few who cannot raise a small bed 
of flowers, if they wish to, in intervals of leisure 
through the summer. I. H. 

The promises of Hope are sweeter than roses 
in the bud, and far more flattering to expecta- 
tion; but the threatenings of Fear are a terror 
to the heart. From fear proceedeth misfortune ; 
but he that hopeth helpeth himself. Neverthe- 
less, let no Hope allure, nor Fear deter thee, 
from doing that which is right; so shalt thou 
be prepared to meet all events with an equal 
mind.—Lconomy of Life. 





THE SURE WITNESS. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


The solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head— 
‘Curtains they are,” I said, 
“Hung dim and still about the house of prayer ;” 
Softly among the limbs, 
Turning the leaves of hymns, 
I heard the winds, and asked if God were there ! 
No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 
Sweet Peace made holy hushes through the wood. 


With rudely opened hand, 
I saw the wild-rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer hills; 
And pulling at her dress, 
I cried, Sweet Hermitess, 
Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distills ?” 
No voice replied ; but while I listening bent, 
Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 


The moon in splendor shone; 

“ She walketh heaven alone; 
And seeth all things,” to myself I mused ; 

“Hast thou beheld Him, then, 

Who hides himself from men, 
In that great power through nature interfused ?” 
No speech made answer, and no sign appeared ; 
But io the silence I was soothed and cheered, 


Waking one time, strange awe 
Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kingly splendor round about the night ; 
Such cunning work, ane grand, 
No spinner ever planned ; 
The finest wool may not be washed so white. 
‘¢ Hast thou been in His hand?” I asked, and lo! 
The snow was all the answer of the snow. 


Then my heart said. “Give o’er; 
Question no more, no more ! 

The wind, the snow-storm, the wild hermit flower, 
The illuminated air, 
The pleasure after prayer, 

Proclaim the unoriginated Power! 

The mystery that hides him bere and there 

Bears the sure witness, He is everywhere.” 


—From a new volume in the press of Hurd & Houghton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SLAVE’S SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 


Night had drawn her sable curtain 
Round the sleeping earth ; 

Done the weary day’s long toiling, 
Hushed the voice of mirth. 


Care and sorrow were forgotten— 
Labor heeded not, 

As Sleep’s gentle, loving angel, 
Came to hall and cot. 


But the midnight ound a watcher— 
White his head with years, 

Clasped his hands as if in prayer, 
Wet his cheek with tears. 


He a child, had gaily wandered 
In fair Afric’s land, 

Played beneath the palms and cocoas 
On its golden strand. 


Now, far off from home and kindred, 
Kneels the aged slave, 

Who so long a suffering captive 
Soon shall find a grave. 


Loud his song of high thanksgiving, 
Fell upon my ear— 

L'ke a trumpet’s peal of triumph, 
Sweet and wondrous clear. 


‘‘ Thanks, O Father, for thy goodness,” 
This his midnight song, 

“ Thanks and praises, high ascriptions, 
These to Thee belong!” 


‘Thou who heard thy people’s wailing, 
When by Chebar’s brook, 
With their harps upon the willows 
They to Thee did look.” 


“ Sent them prophets to console them, 
And the promise gaye, 
That their bondage should be ended, 
Not for aye a slave ;” 


‘Not to these alone thy promise, 
Thou has heard our cry ; 
All our prayers and lamentations, 
Reached thy throne on bigh !” 


‘““ Thou hast overturned the altars 
Raised to Mammon’s god ; 
And their priests, the proud, the mighty, 
Bow beneath thy rod.” 


‘¢ Loosed the captive’s heavy fetter, 
Broke the negro’s chain ; 
And throughout Columbia’s borders, 
Freedom soon shall reign !” 


‘* Thou hast led us forth from bondage, 
With a mighty hand— 
With the terror of thy judgments 
Filled a trembling land.” 
“Thou hast given us a Moses, 
Priests our ark to bear; 
And ‘thy Presence’ bas gone with us, 
Kept from every snare.”’ 
“ Long I’ve waited for thy coming, 
Waited, trusting still ; 
Now that I have seen thy glory, 
If it be thy will,” 
“ Let me come to tarry wi'h Thee, 
Join the ransomed throng— 
Pour forth thanks and high ascriptions 
Which to Thee belong !” 
Salem, N. J. 


| of Christian faith. 


A. R. P. 
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From the North British Review. 
WORDSWORTH : THE MAN AND THE POET. 
(Concluded from page 491.) 


As to the “ Exéursion,” to discuss it as its 
importance demands would require a long sep- 
arate treatise. It was a theme worthy of a 
great philosophic poem, which Wordsworth 
proposed to himself,—how a man, like the 
Solitary, who from domestic bereavement, and 
from disappointment of the impatient hopes he 
had formed of the French Revolution, had 
sunk into sceptism and despondency, can have 
his interest in human nature and his faith in 
God restored. The outward circumstances of 
such a subject may vary, but itself is of peren- 
nial import. French revolutions may not re- 
peat themselves with every generation, but uo- 
believing cynicism is an evil of continual re- 
eurrence,—an evil which is not checked by, 
but would rather seem increasingly to attend 
on, our much-vaunted march of mind. As to 
the poet’s way of dealing with the problem, 
we feel the same disappointment as many have 
felt, that the truths of revelation, though every- 
where acknowledged, are nowhere brought 
prominently forward. It is the religion which 
the poet has extracted from nature and man’s 
moral instincts on which he mainly insists; yet 
it is such a religion, so pure and so elevated, 
as these sources, but for the light they receive 
from a co-existent revelation, never could 
have supplied. In the crisis of the poem, 
when the poet has to apply his medicine to the 
mind diseased, and when the Solitary is im- 
portunate for an answer, the poet turns aside, 
and recommends communion with nature, and 
free intercourse with men, in a way which to 
many has seemed like a disavowal of the power 
We believe, however, that 
this is too severe a judgment. Wordsworth 
knew clearly that there are many cases in 
which. the passages to the heart being closed 
by false reasonings and morbid views, the way 
to it is not to be found by any direct argu- 
ments, however true. What is wanted is some 
antidote which shal! bring back the feelings to 
a healthful tone, remove obstructions from with- 
in, and so, through restored health of heart, 
put the understanding in a condition which is 
open to the power of truth. Awaken health- 
ful sensibilities in the heart, and a right state 
of intellect will be sure to follow. This is 
Wordsworth’s moral pathology. And the res- 
torative discipline he recommends is that which 
in his own mental trial he had found effectual. 
This we believe to be the true account; and 
yet we cannot help thinking there was not only 
room, but even a call fora fuller enforcement 
of the Christian verities. The defect probably 
arose from the poet’s carrying his own experience, 
and his peculiar views about the sanative power 
of nature, farther than they hold true, at least 
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for the majority of men. But though such is 
the advice given to the Solitary, the course 
practically taken is to lead him to the church- 
yard among the mountains at Grasmere, there 
to hear from the lips of the pastor, how they 
lived and died, the lowly tenants of the sur- 
rounding graves, in order that hearing he may 
learn— 

“To prize the breath we share with human kind, 
And look upon the dust of man with awe.” 
Even to those who may care nothing for the 

philosophy, if they have feeling hearts, the 

‘Excursion ” will always be dear for its pic- 

tures of mountain scenes, and its pathetic re- 

cords of rural life. The two books of the 

« Churchyard among the Mountains,” are the 

most sustained in interest, and most perfect in 

style, of any books in the “Excursion.” In 
themselves, they form a noble poem, full of 
deep insight into the heart, of attractive por- 
traits of character, and of tender and elevating 
views of human life and destiny. Noone with 

a heart to feel can read them carefully without 

being the better for it. Of all the lives there 

portrayed, perhaps there is none to which we 


more often.revert than the affecting story of | 


Ellen :-— 


“ As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by i's parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbor ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself; an Infant there doth rest ; 
The sheltering hillock is the Mother’s grave. 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 

lf gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 
That for a face not beautiful did more 

Than beauty fur the fairest face can do; 

And if religious tenderness of heurt, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 

Shed when the clouds bad gathered and distained 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a hallowed spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or Man; 

Then, o’er that mould, a sanctity shall brood 
‘Till the stars sicken at the day of doom.” 

Then follows the character of the cottage 
girl, her love, betrayal, the broken vow; her 
shame and sorrow, relief by the birth of her 
child, the necessity to leave her own and nurse 
a neighbor’s child; her own child’s sickness, 
and she not allowed to visit it; its death, her 
long vigils by its grave, a weeping Magdalene, 
—ended by her own decline :— 

“‘ Meek saint! through patience glorified on earth! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 

The ghastly face of cold decay put on 

A sunlike beauty, and appeared divine! 

. ° ° ° . . She said, 

‘He who afflicts me knows what I can bear; 
And when I fail, and can endure no more, 

Will mercifully take me to himself.’ 

So, through the cloud of death, her spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come.” 


They say that Wordsworth wants passion. 


For feeling, not on the surface but in the 
depth, pathos pure and profound, what of 
modern verse can equal this story and that of 
Margaret? The very roll of the lines above 
quoted is oracular. There is in them the echo 
of a soul, the most capacious, tender, and pro- 
found that has spoken through modern poetry. 

Having spoken of these verses, one word 
must be said in passing of Wordsworth’s blank 
verse. In the “ Excursion,” and more still in 
the “Prelude,” it often greatly needs conden- 
sation, may even be suid to be tediously prolix. 
When speaking of homely matters, there is cir- 
cumlocution at times amounting to awkward- 
ness ; and when philosophizing, there is, unlike 
the smaller poems, too profuse a use of long- 
winded Latin words, to the neglect of the 
mother Saxon. Yet even in thse passages, 
there is hardly a page without some “ atoning,” 
lines of the true Wordsworthian mould. Even 
in those abstruser disquisitions of the ‘“ Ex- 
cursion,” which seem most prosy, there are 
seldom wanting some of those glances of deeper 
vision, by which old neglected truths are flashed 
with new power on the consciousness, or new 
relations of truth, which had hitherto lain hid- 
den, are for the first time revealed. Of such 
apophthegms of moral wisdom, how large a 
number could be gleaned from that poem 
alone! But it is in the passages where Words- 
worth’s inspiration kindles, that the full power 
of his blank verse is to be seen. Such in the 
“ Excursion”? are the account of the Wan- 
derer’s feelings, wheu, a boy, he watched the 
sunrise over Athole, and indeed the whole de- 
scription of his boyhood, in which Wordsworth 
reproduces much of his own Esthwaite experi- 
ence. The stury of Margaret already spoken 
of, the description of the Langdale Pikes, the 
Solitary’s history of himself, the Wanderers’ 
advice to him at the close of “ Despondency 
Corrected,’ and we may add almost the whole 
of the two books of the Churchyard. Of the 
characters who form the chief speakers in the 
poem, the Pedler or Wanderer, the Solitary, 
and the Pastor, we have not time to say one 
word. Those who wish to see from what ma- 
terials Wordsworth framed them will fiad some 
interesting memoranda from his own lips, in 
the biography by his nephew, and now, we be- 
ieve, incorp rated in the editions of his Poems 
of 1857. It seems strange now to look back 
to the outcry that was long made against the 
employment of a pedler as the chief figure of 
the poem. That this should now seem to most 
quite natural, or, at least, noways offensive, 
may serve to mark the change in literary feel- 
ing, which Wordsworth himself did so much 
to introduce. 





Do nothing in a passion: why wilt thou put 
to sea in the violence of a storm? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢€. 
NINTH MONTH. 








1864. 1865. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, ...... .c.coccsess 11 days. | 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 1 * 0 « 
Cloudy, without storms,...... o4 § « 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term,...... es Bw 4 


30 “ 30 “ 











TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 


&c. 1864, 1865. 





Mean temperature of 9th 
month at Penna. Hospital,|65.00 deg.|72.68 deg. 


Highest do. duriog month,|80.00 “ (89.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do. 50.00 “ (50.00 “ 
Rain during the month,......} 7.10 in. 7.96 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being 4 current weeks for 

1864 and five for 1865,.....) 1271 1333 


Average of the mean temperature of| 
9th month for the past seventy-siz 
years,.......- evecccccceccccscces cosccccseccceece \66.08 deg 

Highest mean of do. during that entire 
GUNAOE, CUID THAR jp 2ccece vscemsrses vorcenes 72.68 « 

Lowest do. do. do. 1840,|60.00 “ 








COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1864. 


1865. 








Totals forthe first six months 
Of each year, ....... seoeeeee| 22.24 inch | 28.94 inch. 











1864. | 1865. 
Seventh month,........... +000 3.77 inch.| 2.97 inch. 
8 ccttensntcn nents 1.92 3.75 « 
Nioth S 6 paihbaeaeions 7.16 * 7.96 &§ 
sensei minencniaiiie 
DO iiccisnisienscave | 35.09 inch.| 43.62 inch. 


The month just closed has truly been a remark- 
able one for heat. The writer, in corresponding 
with Dr. Conrad, of the Penn Hospital, in reterence 
to it, and more particularly as to the first seventeen 
days, playfully quoted the old adage, ‘“ What every- 
body says must be true,” and his reply embodies so 
much of interest that it is here appecded. It is the 
more valuable from his well known accuracy of ob- 
servation :— 

«+ Everybody is right for once.’ It holds good for 
the whole month, as well as the first seventeen days. 
The mean temperature of the month is within a frac- 
tion of two degrees warmer than any other month of 
September, (1846 was 70.78.) The first seventeen 
days show an average temperature of 77.50 degrees, 
(while August was only 74.75.) The nearest approach 
to this was the before-mentioned September—1846, 
the first seventeen days of which averaged 75.50 
degrees. The mean of the highest temperature of 
those seventeen days was 83.25 degrees—in the cor- 
responding period this year the mean of the mazimum 
for the same length of time was 82.50, showing that 
the increase of beat over 1846, last month, was in 
the night temperature.” 

The foregoing interesting facts fully corroborate our 


own figures, and are, consequently, applicable to the 
entire period of seventy-six years, over which our re- 
view extends. ‘ Peirce’s Statistics,’ from 1790 to 
1846, inclusive, show the same results as far as they 
reach. 


To make a fair comparison of the deaths with last 
year, the jifth week of the months of the present must 
be deducted, which will leave the proportion only 
1085 against 1271 for 1864. J.M.E 

Philada., 10th mo. 5, 1865. 


- & 


——_—.-.46— 


SINGING SANDS AND SOUNDING MOUNTAINS. 


Thousands of years ago, the pillars of Mem- 
non were famed for giving musical sounds. 
Sounds like those of bells have been heard at 
different localities, to come from the depths of 
the ocean, and now we hear of musical moun- 
tains, and singing sands. 

Five such localities are already on record. 
The first is Dschebel Nakus—Bell Mvcuntain 
—upon the peninsula Sinai, cn the shores of 
the Red Sea, north-westward of the city of Tor. 
The celebrated traveller, Seetzen, of Olden- 
burg, was the first European savant who as- 
cended it. He found it consisting of a brittle 
white sand-stone, covered on two sides with 
loose sand. This sand, when brought into mo- 
tion, produces the sound. The traveller, when 
ascending, passed over this region of loose 
sand, and he soon discovered that the noise it 
made in gliding down the slope became by de- 
grees louder and louder. When he reached 
the summit, such a frightful sound was heard 
that it shook the whole mountain, and he him- 
self became excited in the highest degree. 

Some time afterwards this same mountain 
was visited by — Gay, of Oxford, and more re- 
cently by — Ward, both Englishmen. They 
give very nearly the same account of this phe- 
nomenon. All ascribe the cause to the fact 
that the sand glides down the bare mountain 
sides. Ward heard at first only a feeble tone, 
like that of the flute; suddenly it became 
strong, like that of an organ, and the whole 
hill began to vibrate. ‘The sound became 
louder in proportion to the quantity of sand 
set in motion by the steps of the traveller. 

Alexander Burns visited, in 1837, a similar 
hill. This was the Rey Rawan—this moving 
mountain—which is also about four thousand 
feet high. Its ascent is an incline of about 
forty degrees, covered with a layer of sand, 
surrounded by a still deeper border of lime 
and sand-stone. Gliding down on this sand, it 
emits a loud, hollow tone, similar to that of a 
great drum. This was already known in the 
fifteenth century. A third mountain of this 
kind is the “ El Bramador,” the yelling, bark- 
ing mountain in Chili, in regard to which 
Charles Darwin made similar observations. 

Charles Mayer, in his book, “ Toward Sacra- 
mento,” mentions another to exist in Califor- 
nia, and recently a fifth locality of this kind 
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has been discovered by Hugh Miller, upon 
the small Island EKigg, on the western coast of 
Scotland. According to Miller, a geologist of 
great renown, a stratum of oolite exists on that 
island. ‘This substance, when reduced to sand, 
becomes a white, mealy mass. Miller observed, 
that on every step he took, the sand gave a 
peculiar musical sound. It is, however, not 
roven that oolite sand alone produces sounds. 
he above-mentioned Ward says that the fric- 
tion of the sharp-edged grains of silicious sand, 
exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, caused 
the resonant quality of the sand. We must 
leave the investigation of this matter to scien- 
tific men, being confident that they will explain 
the mystery. To the musician it must be an 
interesting musical curiosity.— Exchange. 





RIVATE SALE.—A Farm of 104 acres, in a Friends’ neighbor- 
hood, adjoining West Grove Meeting-House property, and 
three-quarters of a mile west of the station of that name, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. A beautiful loca- 
tion and excellent land; good water running to the buildings. 
For particulars call on or address 
Levi WICKERSHAM, 


1014-3t.1028 dwan, West Grove P O., Chester Co., Pa, 
OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).-----++++++++++++ $2.00 
Journal of J Woolman, a few copies. +++-+-++++++e+++++ 1,00 
Frieuds’ MiscelMiny, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.0u 

History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 

accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.------- 1.00 
Comly’s Keader,----50 cents. Central School Reader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 





“,  itistory of Frienas, vol. Ist------ stttee eeeeee soee LS 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Educativn in the Society of Friends-------- eeeceses ecccece €0 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and ot rriends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.90 

Stereorcopic Views of the same------ 6080006 0s 0b 600e sane ° i 
Card Size of the abuve---+++-++e-++++ ee eeececeee os ereees 25 

610 mmMoR Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. E. CHarMan, 
9.e0 5 8. Fifth St. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Education in the Society of Friends,— 
J Past, Present, and Prospective. By Epwarp ParRisaH.—This 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage paid, at 70 
cents. it may also be obtained by addressing the publisher of 
Friends’ Intelligeneer. 

Bt 923. 

HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 

Vestings, for Fall and Winter wear, which I will make up 
to order in good style and reasonable prices, and respectfully so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 

Wx. Hawgins, 
107 North Fourth Street. 





923. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 





ANTED.—A middle aged Woman, to act as Housekeeper and 
companion to two elderly female Friends in the country. 
Address Hannau G. WHirez, 
12g. 4t. owxn. Eatontown P.0O., Monmouth Co., N. J. 

)RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 
| price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with Jobn 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Elias Hicks, price $1.00; 
MarutaGe CeRtIFicaTEs, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wil) unswer where 
one party is not a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manner, 

cimens of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tiuns, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. for 
the Cards ll of the above sent by mail, free of postage. 

FOR SCHOULS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box; Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Pencils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. E. CHAPMAN, 

916 12t. wm. ood 12.2, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 


oo year of SugaRtowN SELEcT ScHOoL commences 9th mo. 
th, 1865. 

In addition to the usual English branches, Latin, French Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the latter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. Pupils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks. Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Eutry Book-Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
is limited. Address Paneas Garrett, Principal, 

99? tfo. an. a w. Willistown Inn P.0., Chester Co., Pa. 


y ANTED, by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualifiet to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having had seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendations given. 
Address, or apply to Emmor ComLy, 
Imo2xt.p2fn107 No, 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


fM’-HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1865, Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Sumuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLANp Parry, Actuary. Samuet R. Surprey, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
KOBERT E. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH SL£REEL, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,’ 18 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. , 826 6m 110 aw 


YOINCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Boro SEXEs, 
For Catalogue apply to 
JOSRPH SHOR: LIDGE, AvuGustus C. NoRRIS, or, 
Swituin C. SHort.iper, Coneordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macoiz B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmn1111 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at JounstTon’s Depot, No, 1033 Spring Garden Street, below llth 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

Amx,. wmt. 1111. 600. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY tor Youna Mev, will re-open 
for the reception of buarders. ou the 4th of the 9th month, 
1865, When the walking is goo’, those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance ut a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitale for walking. 
Whole number of pupils ta: year, 111. 
J. K. TayYior, Priisal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afap 
ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A SOARDING-ScHOOL 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healtbfull 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 


IsrazL J. GRAHAM 
JANE ens, } Principals. 
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\ ILLIAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Repairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 13t. 129 fanv. 


im M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makzsa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wex F. 


<< $$ 
\RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of.our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Niuth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

311. ly. wasmo. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PaMpaet and general Jos Printers, 248 Arch St. 
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